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Introduction 



The outlines contained in this booklet have been designed 
as an aid to adult education administrators who wish to provide in- 
service training opportunities for teachers in their adult programs. 
The basic concept that permeates the training outlines is that education 
must be directed toward the goal of helping individuals make wise decisions 
and participate effectively within a democratic system of government. 
It has b^^n truly said that a liberal education comes not only from 
.Jdllowing a particular course of study in the arts, sciences, and humani- 
ties, but also from discovering ways of freeing the human mind and 
spirit and from helping other individuals to identify and develop the 
values that are meaningful and beneficial to them in serving society. 

Therefore, the eniphasis of the outlines is on shared decision-making 
between the administrator of the program and the teachers receiving 
the training. Special attention has been given (a) to the responsibility 
of the administrator in planning the in-service training program so 
that it helps the teacher exercise maximum creativeness and judgment 
and (b) to the responsibility of the teacher to help adult students 
exercise niaximum creativeness and judgment. 

In-service teacher training will never be an easy job. To be effective, 
it must be continuous, be an example of good teaching practices, and 
be meaningful to the teacher. 

A good in-sc-rvice training program, in short, can take a lot of time. 
But already overtaxed administrators often find it difficult to devote 
as much time as they would like to this important job. It is for this 
reason that the'5lational Association for Public Continuing and Adult 
Education has developed materials that, when used together, provide 
a systematic in-service training program. 

This booklet is the latest addition to the NAPCAE list of in-service 
training materials. It provides the director of adult education with 
tangible help in conducting three face-to-face meetings with his 
teachers. For those directors who want only ideas and skeletal guidelines 
for preparing their own meetings, the booklet should be a valuable 
reference. For the busy administrators who need "packaged programs" 
which they can put into use at once, it can serve as a step-by-step guide. 

The booklet is divided into three chapters, each of which outlines a 
two-hour in-service training meeting. Each chapter is further divided 
into two parts. Part I of each chapter emphasizes the planning processes 
that ideally should precede each meeting. These planning processes 
involve the teachers to a large degree so that the meetings will be more 
meaningful to them and so that their needs will more likely be met. 

Part II of each chapter outlines an in-service training meeting that 
can be arranged any time during the school year and built around a 



two-hour or half-day period. Part II of the chapters will be particularly 
helpful to those administrators who, because of time and budget 
limitations, may find it impossible to involve a committee of teachers 
in the planning process. Part II is about as close to being a ^'packaged 
program" as possible while still meeting the specific needs of both 
teachers and administrators. 

Parts I and II of each chapter, however, have been planned and 
written interdependently and should prove useful to all directors 
working in the in-service training area regardless of the amount of 
time and/or budget they are able t^o,devote to the activity. 

It is often difficult for part-tirtlt teachers of adults to find time for 
in-service training activities. Directors must find times which are 
convenient for their teachers. Some schools lessen this problem by 
reimbursing teachers for participating in training activities. It does 
seem advisable to pay teachers the regular teachmg rate while attending 
training sessions and to schedule those sessions on evenings prior to 
the opening of school or on Saturdays. 

Vital as they are, two or three meetings a year obviously do not 
constitute a well-rounded program of in-service teacher training. In 
order to provide a basic guide to adult education methods, NAPCAE 
offers WHEN YOU'RE TEACHING ADULTS, a concise, 24-page 
manual for teachers of adults. It serves as an orientation kit for new 
teachers, an idea-replenisher for experienced teachers, and a guidepost 
for self-evaluation for all teachers. The NAPCAE Publications Com- 
mittee recommends that it be given to every teacher in the program at 
the beginiiing of the school year. 

TECHNIQUES for Teachers of Adults, a four-page, monthly 
newsletter, gives continuity to the in-service training program by 
systematically providing teachers with sound, usable techniques for 
better teaching. TECHNIQUES reinforces the face-to-face training 
meetings and supplements the material in WHEN YOU'RE TEACH- 
ING ADULTS. 

None of the NAPCAE in-service training materials is intended as a 
substitute for good supervision or for periodic individual conferences 
between the administrator and the teachers. These personal responsi- 
bilities of the administrator are critical to the success of any in-service 
training program.. 

But this booklet, if put to work alongside WHEN YOU'RE TEACH- 
ING ADULTS and TECHNIQUES, can make a significant contri- 
bution to a planned program of in-service teacher training. 

This publication was developed by the NAPCAE Publications 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Priscilla Rugg. The first draft 
of the manuscript was prepared by Caroline Barron. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS has 
been made possible by a Fund for Adult Education grant to the 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators. 
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In-Service Troining 
for Teochers of Adults 



Meeting No. 1, ^^Orientation to Adult Educotion" 

(First of Three In-Service Training Sessions) 

Part l-PLANNING FOR THE FIRST MEETING 

In the outlines of the second and third in-service training meetings, 
considerable emphasis is given to involving the teachers in the planning 
of the meetings. Frequently, however, the first in-service training 
session is planned far enough in advance to precede the first meeting 
of organized classes. In that event teachers often are not available to 
participate in the planning. For this reason, this first outline is based 
on administrative planning. The construction of this meeting does try, 
however, to give teachers a feeling of participation and decision-making 
which will enable them to assume a major responsibility in jreparing 
for the later conferences. 

Part ll-SUGGESTEO FORMAT OF THE FIRST MEETING 

The times indicated are, of course, arbitrary and can be re.scheduled 
by the local director to meet the schedule set up for faculty meetings 
within his school. 

7:30-8:00 p.m. Welcome^ Introductions, etc. by director, superintend- 
ent of schools, etc. 

8:00-8:30 p.m. Administrative Information 

Administrative details are a primary concern of both new and veteran 
teachers on adult education staffs. Most teachers will be interested in 
such things as a review of the procedures to be followed in securing a 
substitute teacher on (a) a week's notice and (b) a half-hour's notice. 
Details of record-keeping and policy changes also are important for 
them to know. 

Directors usually will have had such administrative information 
written and in the hands of the teachers before the time of the meeting, 
but there are always a few points that seem to need to be emphasized 
verbally. Lengthy discussion usually will not be necessary for the entire 
group, however, if the director has done a reasonably good job of getting 
the administrative procedures worked out in a teachers'manual or other 
form of routine administrative communication. 



It IS important, too, for teachers to know something about the back- 
ground of the adult education program for which they work. To inform 
them, the administrator might develop a calendar of important dates 
for adult education in the community, city, and or state. Each impor- 
tant date could be listed, from the date of the first class up to the 
present. 

Teachers should be familiar with the current size of the adult pro- 
gram: the number and location of schools, the number and variety of 
offerings, the cooperating agencies, and the personnel. 

An organization chart showing many of these items graphically and 
indicating the interrelationship between units can be helpful. 

8:30 p.m. Purposes of Adult Education 

It is important for people particif iting in any job to have a picture 
of the over-all operation of which they are a part. It is helpful to see 
both the immediate purposes and the long-term consequences. But 
"purpose" is something people must discover for themselves — it is not 
something that can be handed down from on high. Discussion dealing 
with **a discovery of purpose" or *'the unique. characteristic of adult 
education" or **orientation to the new year"— call it what you will — 
can be meaningful. It is often helpful for individual teachers to hear 
othf eachers talk about what they find important and significant in 
adult education and then have an opportunity to think about it 
themselves. 

One m^ns of encouraging discussion is the spontaneous panel, A 
spontaneous panel can be created by having the director of adult educa- 
tion (or the public speaking teacher or anyone else who has the ability 
to put people at ease and help them express their thoughts) carry a 
portable microphone into the audience and ask individual teachers such 
questions as (a) Why do you like to teach adults? (b) What are some 
of the reasons you think students come to your adult classes? (c) Is 
there sometimes a difference between surface reasons and more funda- 
mental reasons? (d) How do you think our adult education program 
makes our community a better place in which to live? (e) How does it 
make better citizens? 

Another means of encouraging discussion is the informal panel. 
Representative teachers from various areas of the school— vocational, 
academic, avocational, civic education, etc. — can be asked to come to 
the platform from the audience and then be interviewed or invited to 
make comments about what being a teacher of adults means to them. 
Still a third possibility is a candid microphone that can be used to give 
a tape-recorded presentation in which individual student.- and teachers, 
who were interviewed during the preceding school year, respond 
to some of the questions indicated above. 

However this introduction to the purposes of adult education is made, 
it should serve as a thought-stimulator so that each teacher will begin 



to think for himself about the large and significant role he plays as a 
teacher of adults. At this stage he should also be forming a^ sound 
philosophic concept of the basic aims and values of adult education. 
These are basic prerequisites to all the in-.<?ervice training yet to come. 

9:00 p.m. At this point it is important to provide an opportunity 
for all the participants io talk to each other about their plans and 
aspirations for the adult education program during the year. Any of 
the following, three alternate courses of action involving var>-ing 
amounts of time, can se^'ve this purpose: 

1. Members of the faculty go to rooms throughout the building 
in small groups for the purpose of discussing among them- 
selves some of the issues raised earlier. 

2. Members of the group form buzz groups withm the auditorium 
or meeting room. 

3. Participants are scheduled for five-minute intervieuf periods 
while sitting at their regular places in the meeting room, during 
which each person asks his neighbors the questions that were 
raised during the spontaneous panel. 

9:30 p.m. Rather than seeking **closure" for this particular meeting- 
something which would **wrap it up" — it will make better teaching 
sense if the final moments are used as motivation for what is yet to 
come. There are several ways of doing this: (a) The director might 
announce plans for the year's in-service training program, (b) He might 
seek volunteers to serve on thp in-service training committee, (c) He- 
might ask for suggestions from che floor for programs and ideas that 
could be carried out during the remainder of the school term, (d) He 
could invite evaluative comments and suggestions on the first meeting, 
(e) He might seek suggestions for future in-service meetings through 
a simple written questionnaire such as the one shown below. 



Survey of In-Service Training Needs of Adult Education Teachers 

1. What level of Adult Education do you plan to teach? (check one) 
Grades 1-4 Grades 5»8 Grades 9-12 —English as a Second 

Language 

More than one level in a class 

2. About what percentage of time do you plan to spend in teaching the 
following in your Adult Education class? 

Math % 

Reading^. . V % 

Communications — ^ 

Social Studies % 

Social Living Skills 

Other (specify) . 

Total 100% 



List the textbooks you plan to use. From the following list of factors 
select the most important ones which influenced each selection and 
identify them by number next to the appropriate textbook. 



Factors Influencing Selection 

1. Selected by local Adult Educa- 8 
tion director 9 

2. Selected by state Adult Eduoi* 
tion director 10 

3. Used in public day schools 11 

4. Local director's recommendation 12 
5^ Salesman convinced me 13 

6. Used successfully last year 

7. Recommended by another 
Adult Education teacher 

Textbooks 



Part of a comprehensive series 
Appearance and format of 
textbook 
Low price 

Advertisement in a magazine 
Exhibit at a conference 
Other (specify) 



Factors influencing selection 



a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 

e.. 



6. 



Will you use standardized tests in your Adult Education classes this year? 

YES NO 

If YES. who seiecU them? 

If YES, list the title of each test you plan to use. 

a ^ >> 

c. d 



5. Check each of the following which you plan to use this year: 



.School library 
JTeacher slides 
.Resource specialists 
.Flexible scheduling 
.Tape recorder 
.Teaching machines 
.Public library 
.Public officials 
.Team teaching 
•Video tope recorder 



_Counselor 

8mm film 

16mm film 

Phonograph records 

_ Overhead or opaque projector 

Unpaid volunteer teachers 

Educational TV 

Programmed instructional materials 

_ Other (specify) 



In which of the following areas of kno wledge do you need the most im* 
provement? (Rank 1*5 (or fewer), with 1 indicating your greatest need.) 



JTeaching Reading to Adults ^ 
.Selection of Materials for Adults. 
.Ad'.ilt Psychology and Learning. 
..Counseling Adults _ 
.Recruitment and Motivation 
.Testing and Evaluation 



^Methods of Teaching Adults 
.Using Audto*Visual Aids 
.Use of Outside Resources 
.Teaching Social Living Skills 
« Curriculum Content 
. Other 
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7. 



Evaluate your own knowledge of teaching Adult Education at: 
Excellent Good Fair Weak 



8. Lift the nuin problems which you expect to face in your Adult Educa* 
Uon class this year: 

a . — c 

b <? 

9. How will yuu evaluate your students this year? 



10. What is your sex? .Male Female 

11. What is your age? .Years 

12. How many years of full-time classroom teaching experience have you 
had? 

years, elementary 

_years, secondary 

years, other (specify) 

years, TOTAL 

13. How many years of Adult Education teaching experien^ have you 
had? —Years 

14. What is the highest earned degree you hold? (check one) 

_No degree .^Two-year college diploma, degree, or 

Bachelor's degree certificate 

Master's degree Beyond muter** degree 

15. How many Adult Education teacher training courses have you 
attended? Courses, including 

^USOE Summer Institutes, State Department of Education In* 

stitutes, and university courses. 



ia-Service Troimig 
for Teochers off Advlts 



Meeting No. 2, ''Obstocles to Adult Leorning" 
(Second off Three In-Service Training Sessions) 

Part l-PLANNING FOR THE SECOND MEETING 

In order to help teachers grow, the in-service training experience 
must be a learning rather than a listening experience. In everything 
that is planned, therefore, the question must be asked: "How will this 
actually involve the participants in an active learning situation?" 



Who Will P/on the Second Session? 

A committee of teachers working with the director— 

1. Because, in planning, teachers are analyzing needs and search- 
ing for solutions. 

2. Because they are in close contact with other teachers and their 
needs. 

3. Because the plan which emerges from the cooperative thinking 
of several teachers is likely to be better than one made- by the 
director alone. 



How Does Such Planning Take Mace? 

The director invites members of the committee to meet with him to 
discuss the details of time, place, equipment, and— mast important of 
all— content of the meeting. He invites to the planning session several 
teachers who are experienced, who are creative in their thinking, and 
who represent different fields. These might include the humanities and 
general areas, the vocational arts, and the trades. Ideally, the planning 
committee should be comprised both of individuals who are trained for 
teaching and those who are teaching adult classes because of their 
knowledge of special subject matter. A curriculum consultant from the 
secondary school or a consultant in teaching methods could give a great 
deal of help. Obviously, the planning committee must meet well in 
advance of the training session. 
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Whaf Will Hm Pimmmg CcmmHf0 Do? 



The director will explain the purpose of the meeting and the responsi- 
bilities involved in planning for an in-service training session. He might, 
in order to stimulate thinking, ask the question: What can be done in 
a face-to-face meeting of our teachers that couldn't be done if we gave 
them a pamphlet to read, an in-service training film to see, or a lesson 
demonstration to observe? As a result of this kind of discussion it may 
be presumed that certaun goals of in-service training will be determined. 
To determine content, the director might then ask what teaching prob- 
lems are most urgent for members of the committee and their colleagues 
and which should be specifically selected for the first meeting. 

After goals and content have been determined, method might be 
approached by discussing the question: "How can we present these 
problems in the program in such a way as to actively involve the 
teachers in learning tlie skills of teaching ^ults?" All the methods and 
techniques known to committee member? . Ill probably be discussed: 
speakers, panels, buzz-sessions, question-and-answer periods, role- 
playing, exhibits, demonstrations. Which methods shall be selected for 
this first meeting? Why? How can teachers best be involved iija learning 
experience? What resource people are available to serve best the 
specific goals and content of the program? What about evaluation? 
What does the committee wish ta find out? Who will evaluate? Again, 
how will the teachers be involved in the evaluation? Who will chair 
the meetings? 

Then there are matters of place, time, notices, letters, forms, arrange- 
ments for physical facilities, audio-visual materials, and displays. 
Ptovision must be made for registration, hospitality, and other details. 
If small groups are to be used some time during the meeting, how shall 
these be organized with a minimum of time? What provisions should 
be made for orienting participants, speakers, panel members, or those 
directing the location process? 

The committee members will undoubtedly want to set up committees 
to work on specific aspects of the preparation and to make arrange- 
ments to meet again to report progress and complete plans. 



SuggeslBd Agnda for Planning Commiffoe 

I. Over-all Goals of In-Service Training: What do we want to 
accomplish by a face-to-face meeting that cannot be done in 
any other way? 

II. Program Content for Training Session: Teachers' Instruc- 
tional Problems. 

A. What will be the purpose of the first meeting? 
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B. What are the problems v.* teachers that should be dealt 
with? 

C. Is it possible that in selecting one problem, others may 
be dealt with to some extent at the same time? 

III. Method of Presentation: What methods best contribute to 
meeting the goals and developing the content? 

IV. Resource Personnel 

A. Who shall be invited? 

B. What information do program participants and resource 
people need to contribute most to the purpose of the 
meeting? 

V. Involvement of Total Group 

A. At what point? 

B. For what purpose? 

C. Shall groups be formed heterogeneously or according to 
the subjects taught by members? 

D. What devices may be used for grouping members and 
selecting leaders without taking too much time? 

VI. Evaluation 

A. How can evaluation best be done? 

B. Should there be evaluation forms to be checked by all 
participants? 

1. For what purpose? 

2. What questions should be included? 

3. What should be done with the checked forms? 

Vli. Individual Responsibilities for Arrangements 

A. Notices, letters, mimeographing 

B. Provisions for the meeting place 

C. Arrangements for items needed, such as platform 
furnishings, audio-visual materials and operators, dis- 
plays, books and other materials for ordering or giving 
away 

D. Registration 

E. Hospitality 

F. . Provisions for subcommittees, another meeting of the 

committee, or reporting progress to the director. 

The plan which emerges from the meeting should come close +0 
being one in which the in-service training needs of the teachers are given 
priority consideration. One of the director's key responsibilities in this 
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kind of planning is to identify the issues and questions which will 
focus attention on tlie goal of providing a program that meets real 
needs and mvolves the participants in a l^^arning experience to the 
greatest possible degree. Even before the in-service program gets under- 
way, the committee members and ihe director already will have been 
ifivolvea in a learning experience of iheir own and, to this extent, many 
♦'f the goals of in-service training already are being approached. 

Port II--SUGGESTED FORMAT OF THE SECOND MEETING 

The in-service training plan which follows is presented as a possible 
rt-alt of the preplanning recommended above. It is intended to serve as a 
gutnc, not as a mode\ with suggestions for small faculties as well as 
large ones. While the time schedule is, 9:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., 
late afternoon and early evening may be preferred. The meeting could 
start v'ith coffee and a social period at 4:00 p.m., with the first part of 
the program beginning at 4:30 and concluding at 5:45 for dinner. The 
training session might resume at 6:45 or 7:00 and conclude by 8:30. 
If only an evening session is possible, the lesign could be tele.scoped 
into whatever time is available. 

9'Oi} Q.,m,~- Welcome, Introductions and Discussion of Purpose, Role 
of Evaluation, etc. 

The director's statement of purpose might be something like this: 
"This meeting, like the previous one and the one to follow, has been 
planned by a committee of teachers to (a) help you understand your 
adult student a litMe better and (b) help you choose the instructional 
methods and techniques be.st suited to the needs, interesLs, and abilities 
of your students. Terhaps you will better understand the purpose of 
your part in today'iv pre.entation by a behind-the-scenes visit with the 
planning committee./* 

At this point the committee members may, as a means of dl.^ussing 
why the program was planned as it is, recreate a meeting of the planning 
committee, operate as a panel, or informally describe their delibera- 
tions. (Recreating a meeting through roie-playing, with its opportunities 
for realism and for identification of tue difficult problems of the mem- 
bers of the planning committee is an excellent vehicle for immediate 
involvement.) 

If evaluation techniques are to be useO, mentic^ should be made of 
it during this time. 

The next step is to introduce the basic content of the in-service 
training meeting. In this outline, it is as. amed that the con j>ittee 
chose a speaker to provide a quick review of 5onie of th^ problems which 
confront the adult leader. 

9:20 2i.m .— ''Obstacles to Adult Learning'*-— a Presentation by a 
psychologist, curriculum specialist, counselor or other 
person competent in this area. 
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This talk would include a discussion of such potential obstacles to 
full and effective learning as the unclear expectations of the learner, 
conflict of student goals in relationship to the teacher's goals, fear of 
failure, failures in communication between teacher and learner, the 
learner's and teacher's conflicting images of themselves and each other, 
and any other obstacles which the speaker regards as important. If 
time permits, a reaction to this presentation by an experienced teacher 
often will lend interest and additional insight into the topic. 

9:45 SL.m.—SmaU Group Discussions 

Directions to audience by the chairman: "Beginning at 
my right, count off from 1 to 8; then start over again. 
— Wiien this is done— Now, all the I's collect in one 
group in the northeast corner of this room, and the 2's 
in the southeast corner, the 3's ....... . ." etc. (When 

the groups have been formed—) "The person. in each 
group nearest the speaker's table (or any other arbitrary 
designation) will be the leader. You will discuss the 
ideas presented by the speaker, raise questions for 
clarification, state any disagreement, and make perti- 
nent comments. Select one or two of these points to be 
presented by the leader. You will have 15 minutes and 
may continue during the coffee intermission." Division 
into discussion groups may, on the other hand, be based 
on subject matter. 

9:55 a.m.— Cojfee: Group Disctissioris Continued 

10:20 a.m. — Questions and Comments 

Chairman: a member of the planning committee 

Group leaders and speaker 

(Leaders and speaker seated on the platform) 
Each group leader raises one question for the speaker's 
reaction or presents one comment for discussion. 

10:50 a.m. — Panel Discussion 

Chairman: a member of the planning committee 
Subject: The Adult Student and the Teacher 
Panel members: A coordinator or the director, the 
speaker of the earlier session or a similarly qualified 
person, a teacher, and a student 

The chairman might state the subject and introduce the panel mem- 
bers. He might develop the discussion by asking questions to clarify or 
expand points made by the discussion participants. He will moderate 
the discussion which follows at 11:20 a.m. Several subject matter 
possibilities are listed for several of the panelists, from which each may 
select his specific topic. 
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(5 minutes) 1. Director or Coordinator 

Variations in age, education, experience and goals of 
adult students. Necessity for knowing them as 
individuals. 

Psychologist, Counselor, Curriculum Specialist 
Some of the things that promote or hinder learning. 

Teacher 

How to develop classroom climate. 
Role of the teacher as leader. 
Means by which students learn to identify their own 
goals and plan cooperatively for achieving them. 

Adult Student 

Why he enrolls in an evening class. 
What the student brings to the adult class. 
What he hopes to get from the class. 
Why he may drop out. 

11:20 Si,m,— Discussion 

Questions and comments from the floor directed to panel 
members. 

11:50 Si.m — Evaluation by the evaluation team 

At this point in the in-service training program, it may be most im- 
portant to have a session on evaluation. This will serve two purposes. 
First, it will provide information for the director and the members of 
the committee on how well they have succeeded in meeting the real 
needs of the members of the instructional staff. Even more important, 
however, is the fact that, since this first in-service training program is 
about the learning process, the opportunity for the participants to 
think logically and systematically about their own learning may prove 
to offer the most insight and be the most useful part of the entire in- 
service training program. In other words, evaluation can become an 
integral part of learning in the in-service training program. 

To carry out this part of the training program successfully, it will be 
necessary for the planning committee to have selected in advance a 
team of three or four individuals to head the evaluation aspect of the 
program. At the start of the meeting it should be made clear who the 
members of the team are and the methods by which they will work. If 
this is not done, some of the participants are apt to look upon members 
of the evaluation team either as well-intentioned "spies'' or as individ- 
uals who will be making value judgments about how people learn or 
participate— judgments that can obviously be made only by the par- 
ticipants themselves. If the evaluation team is .seen as a group of in- 
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(10 minutes) 2. 

(10 minutes) 3. 

(or) 
(or) 

( 5 minutes) 4. 



dividuals charged with the responsibility of helping the participants 
learn about their own learning, any potentially negative reactions 
usually can be avoided. 

The evaluation team might include teachers who know how people 
work together and who have a working understanding of how learning 
takes place. They will be members of the small group discussions or 
they will visit the groups, listen to what participants say, observe 
reactions to speakers, and form preliminary judgments concerning how 
well both the planners and the members of the training session have 
realized their expectations. 

At this point in the session, they might report their observations on 
the extent and nature of participation as they see it. They might make 
observations on a number of questions, such as the following: Are par- 
ticipants encountering blocks to learning? What are they? Did anything 
happen during the meeting (not only what was said but also what 
participants did) that may hinder learning? There should,of course, be 
opportunity for the groups as a whole to comment on these hunches of 
the evaluation team. 

12:20 p.m --Announcements by the director 

Directions for checking evaluation forms. (See following 
copy of suggested form.) The director, or other chair- 
man, should explain that the evaluation form will be 
used to guide the planning for the next meeting, and he 
should designate individuals to collect them. 
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Suggested Form for Evaluation 

I teach (name the subject) 

No, of years experience teaching adults: ^ 

No, of years experience teaching in: Elementary School:. 

High School: College: Other:_ 

I received most help in today's meeting from: 



What was there about the above that made it useful?. 



What blocks to your learning were there?. 



What helps to learning?. 



If you would like to participate in another in-service training session, 
what topic do you suggest be presented? 



Suggestions for: TIME_ 
PLACE 

Further comments: 



This form need not be signed. 
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In-Service Training 
for Teachers of Adults 



Meeting No. 3, "Selecting Effective Teaching Methods" 

(lost of ThrM In-Strvici Training Sessions) 



Port l-PLANNING FOR THE THIRD MEETING 

This third meeting has been designed on the premise that the ideas 
and suggestions submitted by participants in the second meeting will 
be conscientiously used^by the planning committee in developing the 
third session. Since it is important that a publication of this kind have 
a specific outline of what a series of in-service training programs might 
be like, the organization of a third meeting is given in as much detail 
as it was in the second plan. It has been necessary for the authors to 
aamme many comments which might have been made on the evaluation 
forms used in the second meeting. Actually, therefore, the format of the 
third meeting may be quite different from that which follows. In this 
case. Part II of this section will be helpful only as a point of reference. 
On the other hand, directors who do not find it feasible to involve mem- 
bers of the staff extensively in the planning may find the outline of the 
in-service training program, as presented here, a useful design to adapt 
to their own purposes. 

The director of adult education or other individual who has the 
responsibility for this meeting should again invite a committee to assi.st 
with the planning. The membership of the commitlee this time may be 
drawn from the leaders and other participants in the second training 
session as well as from individuals who made particularly perceptive or 
helpful comments on th*eir evaluation forms. 

The committee will have the evaluation forms available as a basi.s 
for planning. These should provide considerable insight into the learning 
process (particularly obstacles to learning), indicate problems for dis- 
cussion, and give information about preferences with regard to time 
and place. 

The suggested agenda below may be helpful in conducting the meet- 
ing of the planning committee. 
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Sugo9$f9d Agenda for Mantwig CommrHM 



I. Time and Place of Third Meeting 

A. What preferences have been indicated? 

B. What changes are desirable and feasible? 

II. Program Content To Be Presented 

A. What problems appear most frequently on evalufvtion 
forms? 

B. How many and which problems can be worked out in th? 
light of available resources? 

MetJiod of Presentation 

A. Which "blocks" and "aids" to learning were mentioned 
mo?t frequently on the evaluation forms? 

B. What implications for selection of methods do these eval- 
uation data reveal? 

C. What resource persons are available? 

Evaluation 

A. What were the strengths and weaknesses of our previous 
evaluation procedure? 

B. Do we need to make any changes? 

V. Individual Responsibilities 

A. For arrangements regarding place and food. 

B. For acting as chairman, moderator, evaluator. 

C. For securing resource personnel. 

D. For displays, audio-visual materials. 

E. For registration and hospitality. 

The in-service training plan which follows is presented on the assump- 
tion (a) that selection and proper use of teaching aids was the subject 
most often indicated as the preference by teachers on the evaluation 
form checked at the second session ; (b) that the greatest help to learning 
was the opportunity to ask questions, to make comments, etc.; and (c) 
that the greatest block to learning was the lack of clarity, not being sure 
what was going on or why. The planning committee may develop a 
different and more suitable plan; as is true of the previous material in 
this publication, the plan presented here is intended to serve as a 
guide — not a model. 
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Part ll-SUGGESTED FORMAT OF THE THIRD MEETING 



9:00 a.m.— H^efcowe, Introductions, and Statement of Purpose 
The chairman might be one of the members of the planning commit- 
tee. Chairing a meeting provides an opportunity for growth on the part 
of the teacher and provides an opportunity for the director to become 
a participating member of the group. The statement of purpose might 
be developed from the introductory paragraph on page 10 of the 
NAPCAE publication. When You're Teaching Adults, which makes a 
number of relevant points: 

There are many methods and techniques of instruction. 

These should grow out of change in the situation. 

Selection of method should be based on relationships developed 
with the group. 

The method should be selected that holds the greatest promise of 
meeting the needs of the students. 

Because of the use of the evaluation forms it can be assumed that the 
participating teachers have more initial involvement in this meeting 
than in the preceding one. Indeed, they can be assumed to have been 
an important part of the planning process and are entitled to see to 
what extent their ideas and comments have been useful to the planning 
committee. Therefore, the planning committee as a group or one of its 
members might be asked to show how the plan of the meeting was 
affected by the evaluations of the teachers. In view of the purposes of 
the meeting, this initial general session might use visual methods, such 
as, projection of evaluation data or mechanical audio methods, such as 
a tape recording of an interview between a new tes^cher and a member 
of the planning committee. 

The committee may have decided that the material selected for this 
training session can be presented more effectively by the use of demon- 
strations. In this case, the presentation will conclude with that expla- 
nation and with instructions given by the chairman. 

9:15 a.m. — Demonstrations 

There are different kinds of teaching devices that can be demon- 
strated as part of an in-service training program. Among these are the 
following: 

1. Projectors of transparent and opaque materials 

2. Devices for recording and playing back sound 

3. Bulletin boards, flannel boards, and chalk boards 

4. Maps, globes, charts, and other illustrative materials 

5. The indexing and reference materials of the school library 

6. Radio and television programs 

7. Teaching machines 
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It probably would be well to acquaint teachers generally with what- 
ever range of instructional materials are available within the school or 
"community, and it probably would not be feasible to attempt to train 
them during a short in-service training program in how to use more 
than one or two effectively. 

For this reason, then, the planners of a program designed to acquaint 
teachers with teaching tools must make the decision whether they are 
going to (a) provide a "cafeteria" of offerings of all devices with U^achers 
permitted to choose the one or two (depending upon time schedule) 
devices they would like to learn about in detail or (b) make an advance 
administrative decision assigning teachers to attend programs in vari- 
ously designated areas. 

If the ''cafeteria" approach is used, it will be necessary to ask teachers 
to sign up ahead of time for the demonstration of their choice so that 
groups of approximately the same size can participate in all the demon* 
strations. If the decision is made to schedule two or three demonstra* 
tions and have all teachers attend all demonstrations, the problem of 
scheduling often can be taken care of easily by providing teachers with 
different-colored name tags as they register. Scheduling then can be 
blocked out in terms of corresponding colors of the name tags. It is 
recommended that, whatever .scheduling device is u.sed, the teachers 
have at least 25 minutes in each of the demonstrations to observe, to 
question, and to practice u.sing the equipment or teaching materials 
made available to them as part of a particular demonstration. Five 
minutes should, of course, be allowed for moving from place to place. 
Ideally, it is probably better to .schedule all the demonstrations in 
different room.s— particularly if audio devices are being used or if dark* 
ened rooms are required for the demonstration of .some of the visual 
devices. If it is nece.si$ary to use parts of large rooms, like the cafeteria 
or gym, each demon.stration should be clearly designated by appropriate 
signs. 

(To save time, the above instructions oould be mimeographed and 
guides provided to .steer the touring groups. See following instruction 
sheet.) 

This .schedule may include a bell signal at the end of each demon- 
stration, or it may be more informal. If the toUl group is small, the 
latter situation might be preferable. 

An alternative to this procedure would be to have a .symj^osium In 
which each person on the program would demonstrate the use of selected 
equipment to the entire group. For a small number of people, it might 
prove more practical than it would for a large group where there would 
be less of the face-to-face situation and, perhaps, some time lost in 
rearranging equipment. 

It is very important that the individuals responsible for the demon- 
strations do considerable advance preparation and that they be given 
maximum help in preparing for their part of the in-service training 
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program. So that there may be some kind of continuity between the 
demonstrations, it is suggested that each of the individuals responsible 
be asked to develop his presentation along the following lines: 

1. Kinds of teaching goals or learning needs that can best be met 
by the kind of equipment to be demonstrated. 

2. If a mechanical device is involved, specific instructions on how 
to use the equipment. If at all possible, a printed summary of 
these directions should be provided. 

3. A clear explanation of the administrative routines to be 
followed in making use of these devices. (Sometimes, as a re- 
sult of in-service training on the use of instructional devices, 
the red tape which sometimes inhibits teachers from using 
these materials has been cut and thus an important by-product 
of in-service training has been developed.) 

4. An opportunity for some member of the group actually to 
repeat the processes illustrated by the demonstrator (finding 
the answer to a question in a reference book, threading a 
projector, following learning processes in a "scrambled text- 
book," etc.). 

5. Questions and comments from members of the group. 



Intfrycthti Sh^mf for VkHing Domonstralion Groups 

Demonstration I. Room —Film Projectors, etc. 



II. 


Room. . . 


. .—Tape Recorders, etc. 


III. 


Room . . . 


. . .—Bulletin Boards, etc. 


IV. 


Room . . . 


. . .—Maps and Charts 


V. 






VL 




...—Radio and TV 



1 ' 

Each group will observe for 25 minutes. Participants will then move 
on to the next demonstration for which they signed up until all groups 
have visited each demonstration project. 

11:15 a.m.— Cojfee 
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1 1 'MO a.m, (hmrnl Session 

ChLMrman, a planning committee member 

Those in charge of the morning's df»monstrations an<l other resource 
individuals with skills or experience not called upon in the demonstra- 
tion may constitute a platform group to servo as a J)anel to dijicuss the 
four questions about the selection of method quoted from When YouWe 
Teaching Adults (mentioned earlier in this chapter on page 20). 



12:00 noon Evaluation and Summary ' 

The evaluation committee will be introduced by the chairman of the 
training session. The chairman might present for discussion such 
questions as the following: Were the teachers actively involved in a 
learning situation? Were they more involved than they would have been 
had they watched a teacher-training film or read some articles about 
teaching? If so, what made them feel that way? Are they likely to 
remember when they next meet their classes how it feels to be a learner 
themselves? Have they learned anything about selecting techniques 
and materials for specific situations? 

Following this discussion, the chairman may ask the audience to 
check their evaluation forms and hand them to a specified person. 
(See page 17 for suggested form.) 
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1^ this book has been helpful, you may be interested in other titles published by 
NAPCAE for teachers and students: 



ADMINISTRATION OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

Hardbound. $8 -758 01058 

Softbound. $6 =x758 0l060 

TEACHING THE DISADVANTAGED ADULT 

Single copy. $2 =751 01062 

COUNSELING AND INTERVIEWING ADULT 
STUDENTS 

angle copy. $1 =751-00796 
HOW ADU.TS CAN LEARN MORE -FASTER 

Single copy. $1 =751-00724 
TEACHING READING TO ADULTS 

angle copy. S2 =751 -00704 

A TREASURY OF TECHNIQUES FOR 
TEACHING ADULTS 

Single copy. $1 =751-01294 
SECOND TREASURY (197C edition) 

Single copy. S2 =7L » -01 380 

WHEN YOU RE TEACHING ADULTS 

Single copy. 50^ =751 00798 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF 
ADULTS 

Single copy. $1 =751<X)728 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION: A GUIDE FOR 
TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINERS 

Single copy. $5 =751-01364 



IMPACT 

Single copy. SI =751 01 298 

SOCIAL LIVING SKILLS 

CONSUMER EDUCATION 

StOeach =38811828 
HEALTH AND NUTRITION 

$29 each =388-11830 
PRACTICAL GOVERNMENT 

$20 each =388- 11832 



PERIODICALS 

PULSE of Public School Adult Education 

Annual subscription. S5 =75B 
SWAP SHOP for Administrators 

Annual subscription. $5 =75A 
TECHNIQUES for Teachers of Adults (includes 
Assoaate Membership} 

Annual subscription. $5 =75C 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION 
ALMANAC 

$5 to Associate Members: 
$10 to nonmembers =750-01374 
Publication discounts on quantity orders of the same title: 2-9 copies. 10 percent: 10 or more 
copies. 20 percent. Postage will be added to billed orders. Payment must accompany orders of $2 
or less. 



NAPCAE MEMBERSHIPS 

• ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP ($20 a year) 

Members of staffs of publicly supported adult education programs (present or 
former) and anyone who supports the pjrpose of the Association, which is to give 
leadership to the development and implementation of public continuing and adult 
education, may become active member** Includes subscriptions to PULSE, SWAP 
SHOP, and TECHNIQUES (annual subscription fee, S5 each). 

• ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP ($5 a year) 

Membership designed specifically for TEACHERS of adults to acquaint and affiliate 
them with the Association. Includes subscription to TECHNIQUES ($5 per year). 

• SUBSCRIBERS SERVICE ($20 a year) 

Includes subscriptions to all publications and services received by Active Members, 
except the right to vote and hold office. Anyone may subscribe. 

• EMERITUS MEMBERSHIP ($5 a year) 

Open only to former Active Members who have retired. Emeritus Members may 
Gttend the annual conference without payment of a registration fee and receive all 
newsletters, as well as other rights and privileges of the Association except that of 
holding office. 

• INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP ($50 a year) 

Includes two sets of all regular publications. Each Institutional Member is entitled to 
designate one individual to represent the Institution as an Active Member of the 
Association. 

• GRADUATE STUDENT MEMBERSHIP ($10 a year) 

Open to full-time adult education graduate students. Includes same privileges as active 
membership. 



